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The United States, Cuba, and the Monroe Doctrine 

THE Monroe Doctrine has been very much in the news this sum- 
mer and the question has been raised of its place in United States 
foreign policy today. It is now evident that although the concepts so 
closely associated with the Doctrine—isolationism and the Western 
Hemisphere Idea—have been greatly weakened in the post-war 
world, United States devotion to the Doctrine has not diminished. 
This is not really surprising, since the present threat to the United 
States from outside the hemisphere is far greater than any before. 
As in President Monroe’s time, the threat involves the extension to 
the Americas of an extra-continental system. In 1960 it is inter- 
national Communism and the focal point is Cuba. 

On g July 1960 Mr Khrushchev, in a speech strongly supporting 
Dr Castro, stressed United States vulnerability. He was quoted as 
saying that ‘Figuratively speaking, in case of necessity, Soviet 
artillerymen can support the Cuban people with their rocket fire if 
aggressive forces in the Pentagon dare to start an intervention 
against Cuba.’ On the same day, President Eisenhower, citing Mr 
Khrushchev’s speech as showing a ‘clear intention to establish Cuba 
in a role serving Soviet purposes in this hemisphere’, warned that 
the United States would not permit ‘the establishment of a regime 
dominated by international Communism in the Western Hemi- 
sphere’. Commenting on the President’s statement at a news con- 
ference three days later, Mr Khrushchev contended that the Mon- 
roe Doctrine had lost its validity; it was dead and should be buried. 

The Russian leader’s assertion caused the State Department to 
affirm that ‘the principles of the Monroe Doctrine are as valid today 
as they were in 1823 when the Doctrine was proclaimed.’ It 
described the Doctrine as ‘supported by the inter-American 
security system through the Organization of the American States’. 
This is important, for the Monroe Doctrine has not been ‘Pan- 
Americanized’. It has been reinforced, but not replaced, by the 
inter-American system. On this point, Mr Dulles described the 
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Guatemalan situation of 1954' as ‘a direct challenge to the Monroe 
Doctrine’ and explicitly stated that ‘no member of the Rio pact gives 
up what the Charter of the United Nations calls the inherent right 
of self-defence; that right is reserved.’ 

Cuba in 1960 clearly presents a much more serious problem than 
Guatemala six years ago. However great or small Communist in- 
fluence in Cuba may be, Castro’s policies have been bitterly hostile 
to United States interests, and friendship with the Soviet Union 
has reached the point where Cuba claims to enjoy Russian protec- 
tion against possible United States aggression. For many ordinary 
Americans, the sight of Mr Khrushchev and Dr Castro embracing 
on American soil must have seemed final proof, were such needed, 
of the reality of an unholy alliance operating dangerously close to 
their shores. : 

Nevertheless, the Eisenhower Administration has endeavoured 
to be circumspect in handling Cuba and to engage the support of 
the other Latin American countries through the O.A.S. But, in 
spite of Castro’s excesses, this last task has not been easy. The 
Declaration of the Seventh (San José) Meeting of Consultation of 
American Foreign Ministers condemned intervention in the 
Western Hemisphere by an extra-continental Power, but without 
mentioning Cuba. Even so, many Latin American ministers were 
reported to have signed it ‘with heavy hearts’. Latin Americans still 
fear United States intervention (so long associated with the Mon- 
roe Doctrine) at least as much as intervention by an extra-con- 
tinental Power. 

Soviet attempts to establish a Communist regime having been, 
somewhat generally, condemned, what if the Cuban people voted 
themselves a Communist government? President Eisenhower has 
said he does not believe this possible. A similar view was taken by 
President Monroe: ‘It is impossible that the allied (Holy Alliance) 
Powers should extend their political system to any portion of either 
continent without endangering our peace and happiness; nor can 
anyone believe that our southern brethren, if left to themselves, 
would adopt it of their own accord.’ 

A Communist regime in Cuba could only, in the American view, 
be a beach-head for international Communism and, as such, a 
serious threat to the United States. This, in principle, the United 
States will not tolerate; in practice, she has bided her time, perhaps 


* For comment on the Guatemalan Revolution see The World Today, July 
1954. 
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hoping that opposition to Castro will grow in Cuba and in Latin 
America as a whole. If neither of these things happens and the 
United States becomes convinced that Cuba is a Russian satellite, 
are these circumstances under which she would invoke the Doc- 
trine and ‘go it alone’? 

There is, of course, the specific circumstance of the United 
States naval base at Guantanamo Bay. Dr Castro has said Cuba will 
demand its evacuation in due course; he has Mr Khrushchev’s vocal 
support in making this demand. A Republican Senator has made the 
interesting assertion that the Eisenhower Administration would no 
more surrender Guantanamo Naval Base to Cuba than it would give 
up Quemoy and Matsu to the Communist Chinese. 

Clearly there must be a point at which the United States would 
intervene in Cuba under the Monroe Doctrine. For the latter is con- 
cerned fundamentally with United States interests and, above all, 
her security. It is unilateral in character, and, in the last resort, the 
United States will be judge of when her interests and security are 
threatened and what action she will take to defend them. That has 
not been changed by the development of the inter-American sys- 
tem; it has been confirmed by Mr Khrushchev’s challenge to the 
Monroe Doctrine. 


New States at the United Nations 

THE original membership of the United Nations was based upon 
the attendance at the San Francisco Conference, which was held in 
1945, before the end of the second World War. Invitations to the 
Conference were issued by the four war-time allies, the United 
States, the United Kingdom, the U.S.S.R., and Nationalist China, 
who were known as the sponsoring Powers. Forty-six States were at 
first represented, and when the Charter was adopted in 1946 the 
original signatories numbered fifty-one. Between 1946 and 1958 
thirty-two new member-States were admitted and two States, 
Egypt and Syria, coalesced, so that the membership in August 
1960 was eighty-two. Article 4, paragraph 1, of the Charter declares 
that membership is ‘open to all other peace-loving States which 
accept the obligations contained in the Charter . . . and, in the judg- 
ment of the Organization, are able and willing to carry out these 
obligations’. New States are admitted by decision of the General 
Assembly after a recommendation by the Security Council. Every 
such recommendation must be backed by the votes of seven of the 
eleven Council members, including the votes of the five permanent 
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members—Nationalist China, France, the U.S.S.R., the United 
Kingdom, and the United States. A two-thirds majority is necessary 
in the Assembly. : 

Neither Western nor Eastern Germany has been admitted to 
membership. Switzerland is debarred from applying by her his- 
toric treaties of permanent neutrality, but similar considerations 
did not debar Luxembourg from becoming the smallest of the 
original members. Of these, two are in an anomalous position: 
Nationalist China, which, effectively, means the island of Taiwan 
(Formosa) with a population of 9 million, the 600 million of main- 
land China being unrepresented; and the Union of South Africa, 
which, since 1956, has withdrawn from many of the activities of the 
U.N. as a protest against the alleged interference of the Assembly 
in its domestic affairs. 

Six applications for membership are pending, five of them having 
been the subject of controversy for many years; they are Mongolia, 
the two parts of Vietnam, and the two parts of Korea. The sixth 
applicant is Mauretania, the only constituent State of the French 
communauté in Africa which has not yet attained to formal inde- 
pendence owing to a dispute between France and Morocco as to its 
extent and status. British students whose eyes have been fixed on 
Commonwealth problems may not have noticed the unfortunate 
fragmentation of the communauté. Attempts to hold together the 
former federal systems of French West Africa and French Equa- 
torial Africa have failed, as has the attempt to make a new combina- 
tion of the Western States into a Mali federation. Seven former 
French colonies, of which only one or two are economically viable, 
were recommended en bloc by the Security Council for membership 
of the U.N., on 23 August 1960, without discussion. 

Soviet Russia, effectively, has three votes in the Assembly since 
full membership has been extended to Byelorussia and the Ukraine 
as well as to the U.S.S.R. proper. In addition there are the Russian 
satellite countries in Europe. 

In the Commonwealth, Nigeria and Cyprus have attained to inde- 
pendence and U.N. membership in 1960. The West Indies should 
not be long in taking this path. (The future of Central and East 
Africa is too uncertain to be discusged in this Note.) Independence 
has been promised to Sierra eawal to British Guiana and, weak 
though their economies are, it would seem impossible to deny them 
a status which has been given to Somalia, Chad, and the Gabon. 
There will then remain the problem of providing for the future of 
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the very small colonies, a problem which has been much confused 
by the precipitate admission to U.N. membership of States which, 
by any reckoning, are too ill-organized to stand alone or too small to 
wield any influence in world affairs. The premature grants of full 
national status to the Cameroun and the Congo speak for themselves. 

The twelve smallest communities which have been admitted to 
U.N. membership are: 


Population Date of 
Admission 
Iceland 169,000 1946 
Luxembourg 320,000 Original member 
Gabon 417,000 1960 
Cyprus 549,000 1960 
Congo (Fr.) 780,000 1960 
Panama 995,000 Original member 
Costa Rica 1,076,000 Original member 
Togoland (Fr.) 1,100,000 1960 
Libya 1,153,000 1955 
République Centrafricaine 1,161,000 1960 
Liberia 1,200,000 Original member 
Somalia 1,330,000 1960 


The populations of all twelve added together do not amount to 
one third of the population of Nigeria. In October 1960 the mem- 
bership of U.N. was ninety-nine, and if Mauretania (population 
640,000) is admitted she will be the hundredth member. 


Communist Morality and Private Housing in the U.S.S.R. 

T HE encouragement of private building in the U.S.S.R., describ- 
ed in our last issue,’ has lasted a very short time. In a long article 
(Jzvestia, 16 October 1960), dealing with Communist morality and 
the growing manifestations of bourgeois property-owning psy- 
chology, there occurs a curious paragraph: ‘At present, the issue of 
advances for private building of houses and summer villas in towns 
and urban settlements has been discontinued. According to the 
suggestions made by the working people, the construction of private 
summer villas and the development of private allotment holdings is 
considered undesirable in the future.’ Co-operative building is 
apparently not affected. 

It is interesting that the announcement of such a major reversal of 
policy should be tucked away in an obscure paragraph of an irrele- 
vant article. Two causes for this sudden change of policy are 
obvious. The first is the shortage of building materials. They are 
clearly insufficient to carry out the vast official building programme 


* See ‘Soviet Target: Fifteen Million Flats’, in The World Today, October 
1960, pp. 414 ff. 
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as well as supplying private builders. The second cause is a moral 
one. The question has been posed in many articles (including the 
one quoted above), what is to be the future of private cars and 
houses under Communism? The ideal solution envisaged is State 
apartments for all urban dwellers, and a vast network of summer 
villas and boarding-houses which would be ‘more convenient’ than 
private villas, the necessity for which would then be past. Also a 
vast car-hire organization would obviate the need for private cars. 

The pernicious moral effect of private house-building and owning 
is twofold. It encourages the creation of private building concerns, 
mostly organized in gangs of a few workers. Sometimes they sell 
only their labour, always at an exorbitant price. Or they might pro- 
vide part of the materials as well. But having no legitimate sources of 
supply, these are mostly stolen. Obviously, such manifestations of 
private enterprise are not welcome. The effect on citizens embarking 
on private building is even worse. This was illustrated in a pathetic 
article entitled “What is happening to Zikeyev’ (Partiinaya Zhizn, 
No. 19, 1960). An honest Communist in a responsible position de- 
cided to build a house. In addition to employing unsavoury private 
labour, he had to get his materials by using his influence with im- 
portant friends who had no right to supply him and had to cook their 
books to do so. When the house was built, he had to sublet part of it 
to cover the expense, thus himself joining the ranks of ‘speculators’. 
His work suffered and his morals and those of many of his friends 
were gravely undermined. The only way out of this dilemma was 
to present the house to the State. But perhaps this is not a solution 
that would appeal to many. 

We print below designs for some typical family flats' which for 
reasons of space had to be excluded from our last issue. 


1 Izvestia, 3 March 1960. 
qe 
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Fig. 1 Useful space: Fig. 2 Useful spece: Fig. 3. Useful spoce: 
44.3 squore meters. 43.0 square meters. 45.3 squore meters. 
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Berlin Between East and West 


ON 30 August 1960 the Communist regime in Eastern Germany 
closed East Berlin to citizens of the German Federal Republic for 
five days unless they were in possession of special permits. This 
directly contravened the Four-Power agreement of May 1949 
according to which free access to all Berlin by specified road, rail, 
water, and air routes was guaranteed. The reason given for the ban 
was that meetings of two kinds were to be held in West Berlin at the 
end of the period: the first kind involved former prisoners of war 
who had been held for many years in Russia, while the second would 
bring together people expelled at the end of the war from their 
homes farther east. Such gatherings had regularly taken place in 
West Berlin, although with less ceremony, in the past. 

The five days, having elicited only protests to Moscow from the 
French, British, and Americans, turned out to be a dress rehearsal. 
On 8 September the ban was renewed indefinitely, the Allies 
riposting with restrictions on East German travel and Bonn with at 
first only moral exhortations to West Germans not to go to the 
‘Deutsche Demokratische Republik’, or D.D.R. After this the 
Communists cut the salami slices thinner! with new quibbles in- 
volving, for instance, the right of entry into Berlin of foreign 
diplomatists not accredited to the Pankow regime. But it was clear 
that a new phase in the German Question had begun. 

Walter Ulbricht and his Russian backers almost certainly believe 
that they can edge the Allied troops out of West Berlin in the next 
few years, perhaps sooner. Every time the West Germars claim that 
West Berlin belongs to them, when they bring the Bundestag to 
Berlin or talk of doing so, or when the Social Democrats declare the 
Mayor of West Bertin to be their rival candidate against Adenauer, 
morally if not legally they weaken the position of the Allied com- 
manders. If this is the sovereign Federal Republic, the simple man 
might well ask, what is this foreign occupation doing here? The 
* authority of the Western Powers in West Berlin has then to be re- 
emphasized. The Communists do not fail to exploit this paradox. 

For many years the population of Berlin has shown its sense and 
courage: no love was lost between the Berliners and Hitler. The 
West Berliners have no illusions about ‘democracy’ under Ulbricht 
for they live too close to it. The Federal Republic has helped West 

1The Germans, following Rakosi, call the Communist method ‘salami 
tactics’ because a salami sausage is cut 9 thin slices till nothing is left. 

493 
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Berlin to abolish its unemployment, a very remarkable feat in the 
circumstances. And yet even the morale of West Berlin is liable to 
invisible corrosion. When the five days’ ban was introduced from 
the East, West Berlin seemed unshaken, and its taxi-drivers, rightly 
celebrated for their articulate opinions, expressed their confidence 
to their clients. There was nevertheless a breath of a new uneasiness 
in the air. The British were thought to be unsympathetic, the French 
were known to have other cares, and the Americans to be in pre- 
election disarray. And there is always the secret doubt as to how 
much other Germans care, especially Dr Adenauer’s Government, 
about a Socialist West Berlin. It was true that since May 1960 the 
differences on foreign policy between Christian Democrats and 
Social Democrats had disappeared in Western Germany: indeed 
since their meeting at Godesberg in November 1959 the Socialists 
had adopted an altogether more prudent general course. On the 
other hand Willy Brandt, the young Mayor of Berlin, had been put 
forward as the Socialist rival to Adenauer, as the Socialist candidate 
for the Chancellorship in the West German elections next year. Was 
this an attempt to exploit the Berlin question for party purposes? 

Willy Brandt is a source of strength and of weakness for West 
Berlin. Older officials of the Socialist Party tend to resent him as an 
opportunist and even as a ‘playboy’; like his political opponents, 
they criticize him for having changed his name, for his foreign wife, 
and for the Norwegian spoken in his home. They resent the one- 
man cult which he does not discourage at the meetings he addresses. 
For Willy Brandt is undoubtedly a master of publicity and im- 
mensely popular with the masses. No one believes that he will bring 
about a Socialist majority next year though he will probably add 
appreciably to the Socialist vote. Anxiety lest Brandt may desert 
Berlin for Bonn may be inevitable: it is part of the general anxiety 
which is cruelly exploited from across the zonal frontier. For more | 
than twelve months now, the wife of any Federal German official 
working in Berlin has been liable to receive telephone calls wrongly 
informing her that her husband has been killed in a car accident or 
threatening to remove her to a lunatic asylum. Clearly it is hoped by 
the Communists who do this that the wife will refuse to stay in 
Berlin and that it will be difficult to fill her husband’s place if he 
asks to be transferred. People will stand up to this sort of thing for a 
time, but not perhaps indefinitely. 

It is still relatively easy for people to escape from the D.D.R. to 
Western Germany via Berlin, and the stream of refugees has been 
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swelled this year by farmers and clergy as well as professional men, 
including many teachers: in August 1960 about 21,000 people left 
the D.D.R., nearly twice as many as in August 1959. The odious 
civil war of political agents! between the two Germanies will con- 
tinue: some of the Eastern ones are, of course, disguised as refugees. 
Communist penetration of the West German trade unions is con- 
siderable. As for dramatic disclosures of invasion plans, they are 
probably inevitable. Ulbricht’s ban against West German entry into 
East Berlin, followed by the Allied and West German reactions 
already indicated, did not so much intensify the division of Berlin— 
West Berliners were in theory as free as before to go to East Berlin 
and vice versa*—but it deepened the division between Western 
and Eastern Germany. 

For the ordinary, by now more or less apathetic, citizen of Leip- 
zig or Halle who lives behind a second frontier beyond East Berlin, 
the most important connection with Western Germany is provided 
by trade. The D.D.R. has been glad to import iron and steel, 
machinery, chemicals, and bituminous coal from the Federal 
Republic, and had notably increased these imports in 1959 as com- 
pared with 1958. In return it has been able to supply lignite, mineral 
oil, and agricultural produce, more of the two latter but less lignite 
in 1959 than in 1958. A new East-West trade agreement was made, 
allowing for further increases, on 20 August 1960, exactly ten days 
before the Ulbricht ban. Leading West German industrialists, such 
as Otto Wolf, had concerned themselves to develop their trade with 
the D.D.R. Indeed in West Berlin, in the five days of Ulbricht’s first 
veto, some bitterness was felt over the readiness of West German 
business men—over a thousand of them—to accept Ulbricht’s en- 
couragement to them to finish their business as usual at the autumn 
Fair at Leipzig. The subsequent decision in Bonn, supported by the 
German Federation of Industry, to boycott Leipzig next spring was 
followed on 30 September by three months’ notice to Ulbricht 
terminating the agreement for trade between West and East Ger- 
many at the end of the year unless he abandoned his inroads upon 
the Four-Power status of Berlin. There was much obvious hesita- 
tion before this step was taken, its adversaries stressing West 
Berlin’s dependence upon East German lignite and food supplies. 

On 6 October the Defence Ministry in Bonn referred to 16,000 East German 
agents in the Federal Republic. 
* During this year about 40,000 people have been coming daily from East 


Berlin and the DD.R. to work in West Berlin and about 13,000 West Berliners 
have been working in East Berlin. 
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Further, a trade war, to be effective, will have to be internationally 
fought if the D.D.R. is not to replace its West German imports in 
countries—apart from the Communist bloc—such as Sweden. On 
the other hand, although trade with the Federal Republic has com- 
prised only 11 per cent of East Germany’s foreign trade this year, 
Swedish steel cannot replace some of the D.D.R.’s special imports 
from the Ruhr, nor has Sweden any interest to export more to East 
Germany, which has not enough to offer in return. 

What do the West Germans think of it all, their country divided 
for the last fifteen years by the Iron Curtain itself, and the city that 
was their capital for seventy-five years isolated within Communist 
territory and with a miniature iron curtain of its own which des- 
cends at the Brandenburger Tor? Their attitude is in the first place 
conditioned by their miraculous prosperity, a prosperity much more 
astonishing than that of Britain since it was based upon a contraction 
of territory and an unexpected supply of labour from the territory 
which was lost. This prosperity is so overriding that it has swal- 
lowed up the coal crisis of 1958: today foreign coal-miners are being 
engaged. It is so overriding that from an anti-Socialist Government 
labour is yet able to obtain nearly all that it could enjoy in a welfare 
state. The industrious Germans now take off as long a week-end as 
if they were British:' indeed the Deutsche Gewerkschaftsbund is. 
pressing hard in all directions for a forty-hour week, and in the case’ 
of the powerful metal-workers an agreement made at Bad Homburg 
last summer provides for the introduction of the forty-hour week 
between 1962 and 1965. As for wages, skilled labour is so short that 
the D.G.B. cannot always keep abreast—in its demands—of the 
wages employers are ready to offer. At present only industrial and 
office workers are insured against old age and sickness, but old age 
pensions have in the last couple of years been increased and related 
to the cost of living. The next steps are to be the insurance of the 
professional classes and the peasants, and there is talk of children’s 
allowances beginning with the second child instead of the third. 
Meanwhile official help has become available to, very roughly, 25 
per cent of West Germany’s student population, who until three 
years ago were notoriously neglected. The only social trump in 
Ulbricht’s hand is the much greater educational assistance which he 
can offer at the price of ideological subjection. 


1 This means so much overtime on Sundays that the familiar jokes have 
appeared (e.g. in Die Zeit, g September 1960) about being able to recover from it 
when one is back to normal work on Monday. There is some advocacy in 
German religious circles of a prohibition of Sunday work. 
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have been working in East Berlin. 
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The atmosphere seems less hectic in Western Germany than it 
was a few years ago, more quiet and secure. In spite of Mr Khrush- 
chev’s performances this year, people in Western Germany as else- 
where are probably less afraid of nuclear war. Further, they are less 
afraid of a recession—why should there be such a thing at all now 
that all the backward countries of the world are clamouring for 
machines? By contrast with the Weimar Republic, the Federal 
Republic is generally accepted. This hitherto paternal type of 
democracy, with adequate freedom of opinion, seems to suit a great 
many Germans: it is well known that nearly 4 million of them have 
visited the Bundestag since its inauguration, displaying an interest 
which seemed real. Young Germans, in particular, seem to have a 
usefully sceptical attitude towards old political myths and a 
genuinely international approach. Judging by the students at Bonn 
University, they insist upon knowing about the recent past. On the 
whole young people—but not only the young—reacted strongly 
against the swastika rash last Christmas, and were shocked by the 
Swedish film called Mein Kampf which was recently shown, 
mercilessly bringing Nazi Germany to life. 

There is indeed no doubt that enlightened influences are at work 
in Army circles, in some schools and universities, and among the 
organizations co-ordinated in the Bundesjugendring which involves 
something like a quarter of the young people under twenty-five in 
Western Germany. Yet two obstacles jeopardize the outcome. On 
the one hand the enlightened influences are bogged down by various 
kinds of sabotage or inertia: on the other there are certain facts which 
are taboo. 

The taboo against honesty where Germany’s eastern frontiers are 
concerned is alarming for the future of Germany and therefore for 
that of all Europe: a straightforward statement about them is auto- 
matically condemned as both peculiar and anti-German, and it is 
shelved. This was well illustrated when the eminent philosopher 
Professor Karl Jaspers raised the whole matter in a televised inter- 
view on 10 August and in five articles beginning on 26 August in 
Die Zeit. It was characteristic of contemporary Germany that these 
remarkable and intensely patriotic and humane utterances were 
evaded on the ground that the proposal to turn the D.D.R. into 
another Austria does not appear to be realizable. 

Two forms of collective dishonesty overlap among West Ger- 
mans today. One consists of the public attitude towards the 
organizations of former refugees from east of the Oder—Neisse 
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frontier or from the German-speaking regions of Czechoslovakia. 
Between one-fifth and a quarter’ of the population of the Federal 
Republic is of eastern or Sudeten German origin, but these people 
have now lived as citizens of Western Germany on the average for 
fifteen years and their children are West Germans. Their integration 
into Western Germany was a magnificent achievement of which 
Germans, one would have thought, might be proud. But no, here 
begins the taboo. The integration must not be too directly men- 
tioned because to do so would be to admit that the Germans who 
formerly lived in East Prussia, Silesia, or Northern Bohemia no 
longer live there, and that with their departure those territories 
ceased to be German de facto if not de jure, however German they 
used to be.* All fair-minded and well-informed people in Germany 
know that in the Hitler period fearful cruelties were commited by 
Germans when they drove Poles and Czechs from their homes, and 
they know that after Hitler’s defeat it was to be feared that the Poles 
and Czechs would retaliate as they did, the more since it suited Mos- 
cow for them to do so. A few courageous and unconventional people 
in Germany will openly agree that the country beyond the Oder is 
lost for good: large numbers will tell one that of course many people 
(it is often obscure as to whether the speaker is included) admit this 
privately. Official West German voices, however, help to build up 
the legend that injustice and cruelty only occurred when the 
Germans were expelled by the Poles and Czechs. Apart from 
deplorable cruelty, the chief injustice at that time, as Professor 
Jaspers has pointed out, consisted in the fact that the East Ger- 
mans had to pay more bitterly than the West Germans for Hitler’s 
iniquities. 

The Federal Government contributes to the funds of the refugee 
organizations in Western Germany, and Federal Ministers—the 
Chancellor in the case of the East Prussians at Diisseldorf on 10 July 
1960, and the Vice-Chancellor in that of the Upper Silesians at the 
same place on 28 August—have frequently addressed their rallies 
with dexterous ambiguity: the refugees were officially welcomed in 
Berlin during the first week-end in September. They, most of them 
now comfortable citizens of a flourishing Western Germany, are 
told that as East Prussians or Upper Silesians they have a right to 

? Depending upon the basis of calculation. 

* It is still the regular thing for refugee leaders to proclaim in their speeches 
that, for instance, ‘Schlesien ist und bleibt eine deutsche Provinz’ (speech by a 


Silesian leader in Bonn on 27 April 1960), although Silesia is today a highly de- 
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self-determination. This right is not defined, though it is generally 
taken to mean a right to go back, en masse and permanently, to their 
former homes: it is coupled with a pious renunciation of the use of 
force without which self-determination in this sense is impossible. 
Thus the cult of Germany’s rights beyond the Oder breeds a curious 
political schizophrenia which—if the Germans would but face it— 
discredits Western Germany’s good name. 

Of course the Western Powers have repeated this year in reply to 
a Polish question that they stand by their declaration at Potsdam in 
1945 according to which the German-Polish frontier is only pro- 
visional until a Peace Treaty has been signed. The Federal Govern- 
ment considers the Potsdam declaration to justify an official Ger- 
man claim to the frontiers of 31 December 1937, before Hitler 
annexed Austria. The legalistic German mind attaches great sig- 
nificance to such theoretical ‘rights’: the Germans forget that this 
legalism is likely to appear as irredentism to any of Germany’s 
neighbours who have been made most aware of her at times when 
her leaders were decrying ‘scraps of paper’ or glorying in Macht- or 
Realpolitik. 

A further complication was introduced with the foundation in 
1954 of the Unteilbares Deutschland (Indivisible Germany) group. 
This organization places its chief emphasis upon condemnation of 
the division between the Federal Republic and the D.D.R. and 
appeals to the public to do all it can to counteract theirjseparation, 
enforced by Russia for the second time in 1953. Here no other 
nationality is involved, and the situation is the painful one indicated 
above in relation to the latest phase in Berlin. Instinctive sympathy, 
therefore, goes to Unteilbares Deutschland, which however turns out 
to be the second form of collective dishonesty overlapping with the 
first. Apart from the paradoxical fact that a firm front in Berlin today 
means cutting the D:D.R. off more completely from the Federal 
Republic, the maps of Germany sponsored by Unteilbares Deutsch- 
land are disquieting. Germany always appears on them in three 
pieces, the Federal Republic, the D.D.R., which in Germany is 
called not Ost- but Mitteldeutschland—and, as the third piece, the 
territories formerly German beyond the Oder, the ‘German East’. 
And somehow there is often something symbolic which blots out 
Pomorze, or what the Germans called the Polish corridor, on the 
map, 80 that, as Professor Jaspers has also recently suggested, the 
image of Bismarckian Germany i is recreated and the frontiers of 1914 
implicitly claimed. This is part of that—as it were—freezing 
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backwards which many people called ‘restoration’ after 1945.1 

When one discusses these things with Germans of the highest 
integrity who wish to face the facts they will say that, although the 
rights which Germany claims are unrealizable except by the means 
she has vowed never to use, it would be bad diplomacy to renounce 
them in advance: they may add that the Constitution of the Federal 
Republic assures some kind of reunification.? They will say, too, 
quite openly that as the older generation of refugees from the East 
dies out the claims will be forgotten, but that German public 
opinion cannot yet ignore the wounds of expulsion. They may add 
that the strain of fanatical nationalism that is probably inevitable in 
the refugee organizations among people who suffered only because 
they were German might easily develop into a neo-Nazism, a stick- 
at-nothing exaltation of Germanism. 

The German claims which appear irredentist to non-Germans, 
whether their governments are Communist or not, will presumably 
persist or die away according to what is taught to the children now 
at school. On 16 March 1956 a special committee for German 
education (Deutscher Ausschuss fiir das Erziehungs- und Bildungs- 
wesen) published a memorandum on ‘Eastern Europe in German 
Education’, and this was recommended to schools and universities 
by the Ministers for Education of the Lander in the following 
December. The memorandum made a brave effort to face the truth 
about Germany’s relationship to Eastern Europe, beginning with a 
recognition of Germany’s own faults. But even this memorandum 
indulged in evasive ambiguities ending with the demand that Ger- 
man teachers should desire German unity (undefined) within 
Europe, and the whole recommendation was based upon the need 
to teach children to understand the special role of Germany in 
Eastern Europe, deploring the lack of ‘historical consciousness of 
German union’ (gesamtdeutsches Geschichtsbewusstsein) in the past. 

Having experienced the evasiveness of many Germans in dis- 
cussing these subjects, it is hard to believe that the majority of 

* On 16 October, at the feast of St Hedwig, patron saint of Berlin, Cardinal 
Dépfner, Catholic Bishop of that city, preached a magnificent appeal for honest 

tance of the results of defeat. 

* Some Germans even say that the Constitution forbids any renunciation— 
except by a reunited Germany, i.e. that only the renounced thing could re- 
nounce. Professor Jaspers thinks the Constitution needs revision: “This State 
[West Germany] can have no stability if it be based upon an external aim which 
is unrealizable for as far ahead as we can see: it can only be consolidated through 
its own internal substance. Its political independence has hitherto been merely 
superficial ; it needs now to be realized through a Constitution which is true to its 
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teachers do not evade them too. Although education has been 
officially denazified, for one reason or another new textbooks have 
often been slow to come into use. Many teachers are themselves 
former refugees from what was Eastern Germany and are likely to 
think in terms of their own experiences rather than the real results. 
Children of school age are encouraged to participate in refugees’ 
rallies, often parading in Silesian or Pomeranian costume in a sea of 
the flags of former German provinces. Unteilbares Deutschland prob- 
ably makes an even greater emotional appeal to schoolchildren, and 
for this reason has at times caused anxiety to sober judges. The 
exaltation of an undefined German unity, dissociated from the 
tyranny and anti-semitism of Hitler and coupled with the demo- 
cratic constitution of the Bundesrepublik, whether this occurs in 
school or through Unteilbares Deutschland or the Bundesjugendring, 
is not going to help German children to face the facts of the pre- 
sent. Facing these facts, moreover, is made harder because Com- 
munist propaganda has tried to capture them. Indeed there is some 
danger of a new German nationalism with one feature in common 
with National Socialism, i.e. that it is equated with anti-Com- 
munism. 

The importance of refugee pressure groups increases with the 
approach of the Federal elections in 1961. The refugees’ party, the 
Gesamtdeutsche Block/B.H.E., disappeared from the Bundestag in 
1957 because it did not gain 5 per cent of the total number of votes. 
The bigger parties do not want it back, but to prevent its return they 
must attract the voters to whom it might appeal: their leaders must, 
moreover, be prepared for its return. In any case, since they might 
wish for its support, negotiations with both the Christian Demo- 
crats and the Socialists have been begun by a leader of the Refugees’ 
Party, Frank Seiboth, a Sudeten German. 

Apart from nostalgia for the Germany of Bismarck, there is a 
large pressure group with close links with Austria which makes a 
territorial claim not officially sponsored in Bonn except by another 
Sudeten German, Dr Seebohm, Dr Adenauer’s Minister of Trans- 
port. The leaders of the former Sudeten Germans’ organizations in 
Western Germany are apt to imply that the Munich agreement of 
1938 is still valid. This would give Bonn a claim to Hitler’s Sude- 
tengau, which was Austrian but not German before 1918. People 
familiar with the history of Bohemia are familiar with the intran- 
sigent racialism of both its Germans and its Czechs. They are aware 
that Austria-Hungary was wrecked as much by the Bohemian 
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question as by anything, and they may find themselves in anxious 
agreement with the distinguished Austrian who remarked a few 
years ago that, the Sudeten Germans having destroyed the old 
Austria, it was to be hoped that they would not cause the new Ger- 
many to come to grief. 

The connection between the question of Berlin and that of Ger- 
many’s Eastern frontiers is obviously close: Berlin is the knot into 
which all the various threads are tied. Several French and British 
newspapers, in the week when Ulbricht’s new offensive against the 
Four-Power status of Berlin began, made clear that they could not 
approve of the. aggravation of Berlin’s predicament by what The 
Times called ‘overdoing things’. The German reaction was to tilt 
at the windmill of British enmity: fortunately, however, Britain’s 
new approach to European trade is welcome to Bonn and points to 
an Anglo-German community of interest.. 


ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 


Extremes in Japanese Politics 


Let me begin with two quotations. First, “We favour an ethical 
education, based on love of our country, pride in our people, and a 
belief in peace, democracy, and humanism. . . We must be steadfast 
in our respect for the soil of our ancestors and for our two-thousand- 
year-old history.’ And secondly, ‘It is our aim to restore the inde- 
pendent sovereignty of the Japanese nation and to establish an 
eternally neutral Japan. By securing a coalition between the Asian 
peoples we shall strive for final emancipation from colonialism. 
[At home] we shall work for a classless society by means of a peaceful, 
noble, revolutionary movement. We shall stabilize the people’s 
livelihood by carrying out a planned economy.’ 

Most readers will probably agree that these two quotations could 
very well have come from the same source. In fact, the first is from a 
speech by Mr Nozaka, the present Secretary-General of the Japan 
Communist Party, and the second one is from the manifesto of 
the Japan Revolutionary Chrysanthemum-Flag Comrades’ As- 
sociation, one of the hundreds of extreme rightist organizations 
that have sprung up during the post-war period. 
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One could find dozens of similar examples, but this pair will be 
sufficient to suggest that, in some ways at least, the two extremes in 
Japanese politics are very close indeed. In the first place, they are 
often similar in their approach to the main problems with which 
Japan is faced. Both reveal strong nationalist attitudes and, despite 
frequent references to ‘peace’, both share a determination to pursue 
nationalist objectives by forceful means. Though they often use 
democratic slogans, their approach is thoroughly anti-democratic 
and opposed to the parliamentary system and to the liberal ideals for 
which the West stands. Both attack the existing Government for its 
weak attitude to foreign Powers, for the personal ambition of its 
leaders, and for permitting corruption in high places. Their attacks 
are not limited to words but also take the form of violent actions. In 
the case of the extreme Right the outstanding instance is the 
assassination of the Socialist leader, Mr Asanuma, on 12 October 
1960; we may also recall the various assassination attempts against 
the former Prime Minister, Mr Yoshida, and the recent attack on 
the Prime Minister, Mr Kishi. In the case of the Left we need look 
back no further than a few months ago when thousands of demon- 
strators fought the police and burst into the precincts of the Diet 
building to oppose the revision of the U.S.—Japanese Security 
Treaty. 

Secondly, the extremes are similar in the type of personality that 
they attract. It is the type that Dr Eysenck, in his analysis of the 
personality traits of English Fascists and Communists,’ has 
described as ‘tough-minded’. The typical marks of the tough- 
minded personality are aggression, dominance, fanaticism, rigidity, 
intolerance, narrow-mindedness, and authoritarianism; and these 
in fact tend to be among the salient characteristics both of Japanese 
Communists and crypto-Communists and of members of the ex- 
treme rightist groups. 

At the time of the recent demonstrations in Tokyo against the 
revision of the Security Treaty several observers compared the atti- 
tude and personality of the left-wing student leaders who organized 
the rioting with those of the young officers in the 1930s who be- 
longed to the Imperial Way Faction and who were responsible for 
the sanguinary events of February 1936. Like the young officers, the 
student extremists came largely from peasant families and were 
driven by a deep hatred of capitalism and of the status quo. In both 
cases the young extremists were incensed with the Government for 

1 Psychology of Politics (Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1954). 
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its corruption and for its failure to adopt a more independent atti- 
tude to the West; in both cases their opposition took the form of a 
desperate sort of violence reminiscent of traditional Samurai be- 
haviour. The analogy should not be pressed too far, but it is un- 
doubtedly significant. An interesting fact that seems to confirm the 
similarity in personality between members of the extreme Right 
and the extreme Left is the ease with which so many of them! have 
been able to switch from one extreme to the other. An ex-member 
of the Japan Communist Party is far more at home in a revolution- 
ary rightist organization than he would be in a moderate socialist 
group. 

Thirdly, the two extremes in Japan thrive on the same climate. 
Both profit from loss of faith in parliamentary institutions and 
democracy; both breed successfully in an atmosphere of spiritual 
vacuum; finally, and most important, it is only in case of a severe 
crisis, economic or military, that either extreme has a chance of 
gaining any real power. 

The first point to remember, then, is that the two extremes in 
Japan are in many ways far closer than superficial impressions might 
suggest. Japanese politics are not to be represented by a straight 
line with the Communist Party at one end and the right-wing 
nationalist movement at the other, but rather by an almost complete 
circle in which the two extremities are far nearer to each other than 
to the more moderate groups in between. Or, as Mr Tsukui, a well- 
known right-wing theoretician, has put it, “The Right and the Left 
in Japan are separated by only a paper’s width.’ 

It should, nevertheless, be emphasized that now, as before the 
war, the extreme Left and the extreme Right in Japan are each 
other’s most deadly enemies. Although they may play into one an- 
other’s hands there is, it would seem, no chance that they will ever 
deliberately work together against the political centre. If in a time 
of crisis—and, in particular of economic crisis involving a sharp 
drop in foreign trade, mass unemployment, falling living standards, 
and so on—Japan’s present democratic structure should founder, 
either the extreme Left or the extreme Right will be able to assert 
itself in a way that at the moment is quite impossible. Both would 
profit from the discrediting of democratic institutions and leaders, 
from the atmosphere of disillusion and unrest that would prevail, 


1 For example, Tanaka Seigen, Nabeyama Sadachicka, Akamatsum Katsu- 
maro, Mitamura Shiro, Asahara Kenzo, Tajima Yoshiyuki, Kazama Jokichi, 
Oyama Iwao, Sano Manabu. 
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and from their own inherent readiness to use tough solutions to meet 
desperate problems. For a time both extremes might gain in 
strength as the political centre collapsed and as people, thoroughly 
disabused about Western-style democracy, gravitated to one ex- 
treme or the other. It is likely, however, that before long a strong 
authoritarian government would emerge, either under the extreme 
Left or under the Right, and that one of its first moves would be to 
crush the opposition. 

This brings us to the crucial question of whether it is the extreme 
Left or the extreme Right that stands to profit more from a drastic 
weakening of the centre. A great deal has been written and spoken 
in Japan about this question and it is only possible here to suggest a 
few of the main factors. The matter is full of imponderables, since 
so much depends on the precise conditions in which the weakening 
of the democratic centre and the polarization between the two ex- 
tremes come about, and also on the conditions that prevail in the rest 
of the world at that time. The question, however, is sufficiently im- 
portant, both for the Japanese and for ourselves, to merit some 
speculation, and in the process we may discover some useful points 
not only about Japan but about other countries in which the demo- 
cratic structure is still unstable. 

In the first place, a simple comparison of numerical strength will 
not get us very far. Numbers have not been the decisive factor in 
bringing Communist parties to power in most other countries, and 
it would be foolish to be lulled into complacency by the present 
numerical weakness of the Japanese Communists. This applies even 
more strongly to the Japanese extreme Right which, unlike the 
Communist Party, is not particularly interested in gaining mass sup- 
port. For what they are worth, however, here are a few figures. It is 
estimated that the Communist Party has something over 100,000 
members, more than half of them coming from the six largest cities. 
In the last Lower House elections (1958) the Communists received 
a little over one million votes (about 2-6 per cent of the popular 
vote) and one member was elected. 

When we turn to the extreme Right, instead of a single, well- 
organized, tightly disciplined party we find hundreds and hundreds 
of societies usually organized on a traditional, personal basis. In 
1956 the Police Agency listed about a thousand rightist organiza- 
tions with a total membership of some 100,000 (approximately the 
same as the Communists). Of these about ninety were described as 
important (fifty descending from pre-war groups and forty being 
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new societies). My own estimate of the total membership of rightist 
groups is between 80,000 and go,ooo. In the elections the rightist 
candidates do not present a common front and, although they can 
usually be identified as representing the extreme Right, they nor- 
mally stand as official candidates of the Liberal- Democratic Party, 
which is sufficiently catholic in scope to include anything from an 
old-fashioned liberal like Mr Yoshida to a rabid ultra-nationalist 
like Shindo Kazuma. In the 1958 elections the extreme rightist 
candidates received a total of some 860,000 votes (about 2-3 per 
cent of the popular vote) and nine were elected. 

So far as numbers are concerned, therefore, there is not much to 
choose between the two extremes. In comparing their potentialities, 
however, the significant factors are those that would enable them to 
gain power, not under present conditions, but in a time of crisis 
when the existing form of government had proved itself unable to 
meet the challenge. 

The Communists have certain clear advantages. They are in- 
finitely better organized than the extreme rightist groups and do not 
suffer from the cliquish, personal aspect that keeps the latter in a 
constant state of disunity. They have a clear line on the main prob- 
lems confronting Japan (though to be sure a line that frequently 
shifts on orders from Moscow or Peking), whereas the rightist 
groups disagree on numerous important points and have never been 
able to present a common front. The Communists can offer a posi- 
tive image of the future and one that supposedly invoives a steady 
improvement of living standards and a permanent elimination of 
unemployment and of the other aspects of economic injustice that 
would be so conspicuous at a time of crisis. In addition, the Com- 
munists are in a far better position than the Rightists to exploit 
certain prevailing sentiments, such as those against war, nuclear 
weapons, and the remilitarization of Japan; they are also better 
suited than the Rightists for exploiting nationalist feelings on such 
issues as American bases in Japan and the future of Okinawa. Again, 
while the right-wing organizations exist in something of a vacuum, 
the Communist Party has allies among certain elements of the 
Socialist Party, organized labour, the student movement, the 
teachers’ union, and the intelligentsia. 

When all these factors have been taken into account, however, I 
still believe that in the event of the breakdown of the present type of 
democratic regime Japan is far more likely to swing to some form of 
extreme rightist politics than to Communism. This view is based on 
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numerous considerations which can be outlined only very briefly 
here. The first point is that nationalism, though different in many 
ways from its pre-war manifestation, remains the strongest under- 
lying force in the country, and that the extreme Right is far more 
closely attuned to the present form of Japanese nationalism than is 
the Left. The left wing in Japan has done its best to exploit national- 
ist sentiment of the anti-American variety, but for all its sound and 
fury it has had very little success so far as the majority of the popula- 
tion is concerned. In a time of crisis, when the nation-group looks 
for scapegoats and turns fiercely on symbols of unpatriotism, this 
could once more prove to be the undoing of the Left. The Rightists, 
on the other hand, are the representatives par excellence of Japanese 
patriotism. The conservatives are subject to nationalist attack for 
their close ties with the West, and the extreme Left is suspiciously 
linked in people’s minds with Russia and Communist China; the 
extreme Rightists, on the other hand, though many of them may 
reluctantly recognize the need for temporary ties with America, 
are wedded to no foreign country and to no foreign interests. Again, 
while both democracy and Communism have a strongly foreign 
flavour, right-wing nationalism, with its call for a return to a com- 
pletely indigenous Emperor system and to time-honoured national 
traditions, is Japanese through and through. 

This is related to a second point, namely, that the extreme 
Rightists are far more in tune than the Communists with Japanese 
traditions in general. In almost every way they fit into the Japanese 
‘atmosphere’ better than the Left. This atmosphere has of course 
changed greatly since before the war. Japanese society is far freer 
and more open than it has ever been in the past. Yet despite all the 
Westernization and democratization Japan remains remarkably 
Japanese—socially, politically, and culturally. Rightist groups and 
their leaders can appeal to a desire for cultural security and con- 
tinuity in a way that is impossible for the Communists, who, despite 
all their talk of respect for the nation’s cultural traditions; are widely 
regarded as ‘foreign’ and iconoclastic. In view of the widespread 
persistence in Japan of pre-modern conditions and sentiments, this 
association of the Rightists with traditional ways is an important 
source of potential strength. 

The traditional appeal of the extreme Right applies especially in 
provincial and rural areas. This brings me to a third consideration: 
farmers and other country folk, with their strong traditionalism, 
their deeply ingrained anti-urban sentiment, their suspicion of 
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foreign innovations, would in a time of crisis be more susceptible to 
the ideas of a reform from the Right than to the internationally 
slanted theories of the Left. It is significant that the strength of the 
extreme Left in rural and provincial areas should have remained 
negligible in the post-war period, and that these are the areas where 
extreme Rightist candidates have had their greatest electoral suc- 
cess. The conservatism and stability that have characterized rural 
areas since the land reform would be seriously impaired in case of 
economic crisis. This would play into the hands of any extreme 
group that was able to attack the supposed sources of agrarian diffi- 
culties and to promise a solution ; but it appears likely that some form 
of right-wing radicalism, in which a return to the Emperor system 
and Japanism was combined with economic reform, would have a 
better chance of exploiting economic discontent than Communism. 
Despite Japan’s dramatic industrialization, farmers still make up 
some 43 per cent of the population, and they constitute the largest 
homogeneous interest group in the country. In his recent study of 
the political attitudes of farmers Professor Dore’ stresses the extent 
to which farmers still accept the traditional anti-individualist 
values, such as unity and harmony, which in time of crisis can so 
easily lend support to a totalitarian solution. He notes that more 
than half of the farmers he questioned thought Japan, with her un- 
broken Imperial line, was ‘still the land of the gods’ and that 80 per 
cent agreed that Japan should be the leader of Asia, and that more 
should be done in schools to inspire children with a proper sense of 
patriotism. 

A fourth factor that would tend to favour the extreme Rightists is 
that in case of a critical weakening of the existing system the power- 
ful Conservative elements in the country would almost invariably 
back them in preference to the Communists. Under nozmal circum- 
stances Conservative politicians, bureaucrats, and business men can 
be expected to uphold the present form of government, but if it 
should ever come to a choice there is little doubt as to which of the 
two extremes would be the lesser evil for most of them. A severe 
economic crisis would almost certainly be accompanied by con- 
siderable labour unrest and other forms of social tension, as well as 
by a rapid growth of ultra-leftist influence in the trade unions and 
elsewhere. If the Government seemed unable to deal with the crisis 
under the parliamentary system, many business leaders might see 


™R. P. Dore, Land Reform in Japan (Oxford University Press for Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, 1959). 
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fit to give at least partial support to extreme right-wing groups and 
policies, which (like Nazism before 1933) might appear to be the 
best defence against the supreme disaster of Communism. It is also 
important to remember that, whereas an unbridgeable chasm separ- 
ates the ruling Conservative party from the extreme Left, many ex- 
treme right-wing personalities have close connections with this 
party, and that those Rightists who have been elected to the Diet 
since 1953 have almost always stood as official candidates of the 
Conservative party. The well-entrenched power of the Conserva- 
tives would inevitably favour the extreme Right rather than the 
extreme Left. Assuming that at the time of crisis government was 
still in the hands of the Conservatives (and it is hard to imagine that 
they will be removed from power by legal means for a very long time 
indeed), it is they who would have control of the State machinery, 
including the police and the National Defence Forces. If things 
seemed to hang in the balance between the extreme Left and the 
extreme Right, this immensely powerful machinery would in- 
dubitably be used against the Communists. Thus the realities of 
present leadership in Japan would favour the extreme Right. 

The realities of Japan’s position in the cold war world would also 
incline the country towards the Right rather than to Communism. 
So long as international tension continues and so long as the Con- 
servatives remain in power, it is likely that the United States will 
retain considerable influence on Japan in both the military and the 
economic fields. It is, of course, the hope of the United States and 
of the West in general that Japan will preserve her present demo- 
cratic structure. If, however, the country should swing to one ex- 
treme or the other, there is no doubt as to which would be the greater 
disaster for the West, and it is clear that the United States in par- 
ticular would use all its considerable influence in co-operating with 
Japanese Conservatives to prevent such a development. It is doubt- 
ful whether a swing to the extreme Right, unfortunate as it might 
seem, would elicit any such reaction. The Communist countries 
would, of course, decry the growth of rightist power, but given 
their relatively small influence on Japan’s policy it is hard to see 
what they could do to prevent it, other than to pursue a policy of 
open interference which in the present pattern of alignments might 
presumably lead to world war and thus make the question of whether 
Japan swung to the Left or to the Right seem very unimportant 
indeed—even to the Japanese themselves. 

A final advantage of the extreme Right in a country where the 
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principle of continuity is so highly valued as in Japan is that their 
rise would in all probability not require any violent or abrupt 
change in the existing patterns of political power. While a swing to 
the extreme Left would involve almost total disruption of the pre- 
sent order, both domestically and internationally, a swing to the 
Right could take place in such a way as to preserve the institutional 
facade of the existing system and to assure continuity, in administra- 
tion and elsewhere, between the period of party supremacy and 
that of authoritarian rule. 

The problem is fraught with imponderables and we are certainly 
in no position to come to any hard-and-fast conclusions. Japan is 
dependent even more than most countries on developments in the 
outside world. A rapid strengthening of the Communist Powers 
vis-a-vis the West could in time of crisis have an effect on determin- 
ing Japan’s future course that would outweigh all the factors that 
have been mentioned. A severe setback in trade relations with the 
West, especially if the Communist countries took action to alleviate 
the consequences, could have a similar result. It can only be sug- 
gested in conclusion that in our preoccupation with the possibility 
of Japan’s turning to the extreme Left and allying herself with the 
Communist Powers, we should not overlook the many factors that 
in a time of crisis might incline her to return to some form of right- 
wing totalitarian dictatorship. As has been seen, the two extremes 
are in many ways similar and thrive on the same general climate. If 
we are aware of the dangers we can at least recognize the respective 
symptoms even though we may be unable or unwilling to prevent 
the onset of the disease. 


Ivan Morris 


Crisis Impending in the Dominican 
Republic? 


THE Dominican Republic, the site of the first permanent European 
settlement in the Western World, is the domain of the longest 
dictatorship in contemporary !_atin America. Generalissimo Rafael 
Leonidas Trujillo has ruled the country since 1930, but during 
recent months his dictatorship has been threatened by both ex- 
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ternal aggression and internal dissension. If either of these forces, or 
his age—he was sixty-nine on 24 October—should bring his era to a 
close, the repercussions might spread from the Caribbean through 
the rest of Latin America: they might even affect the constantly 
shifting balance in the United Nations and in the cold war. 

Until 1930 this small country of 18,816 square miles which 
occupies the eastern two-thirds of the island between Cuba and 
Puerto Rico gave little evidence of its present potential importance. 
Santo Domingo! was one of the poorest of the Spanish colonies. 
The Conquistadores found so little gold and silver there that many 
left for New Spain and Peru when they learned of the fabulous dis- 
coveries of these metals by Cortés and Pizarro during the 1520s and 
1530s. Since mountains cover about three-fifths of the total area, 
agriculture enabled only a few planters and traders to become 
wealthy. The early Spaniards fought among themselves and ex- 
terminated the aboriginal Indians. Shortly after the end of the 
Indian wars, about 1560, British, French, and Dutch buccaneers 
began devastating raids, notably those by Admirals Drake in 1586 
and Penn in 1655. Spain, without great reluctance, surrendered the 
western third of the island to France in 1697. Santo Domingo a 
century later had a population of only some 125,000, of whom 
30,000 were slaves and a large number mulattoes. Most of the popu- 
lation of all colours were illiterate.? Spain permitted practically no 
participation, even to the Spanish settlers, in the government of the 
colony. 

The history of the Dominican Republic to 1930 was almost as 
doleful as that of Santo Domingo. During the nineteenth century 
Haitians repeatedly invaded the eastern part of the island, governed 
it from 1822 to 1843—misgoverned it according to many historians 
—and meddled in its affairs until the end of the century. When the 
Dominican Repyblic gained its independence from Haiti in 1844, 
many Dominican leaders were so pessimistic about the ability of the 
Republic to maintain a stable government that they invited Spain in 
1861 to re-establish a colonial government. Spanish misrule led to 
the War of Restoration which further devastated the country before 
independence was regained in 1865. Soon thereafter, the attempt of 
the United States, abetted by some Dominican politicians, to annex 

1 The early name for the island was Hispaniola. Santo Domingo is the correct 
ae = for the Spanish colony and Saint-Domingue for the French colony. 

L. Moreau de Saint-Méry, Descripcién de la Parte Espaiiola de Santo 


Deamon (translated from the French by C. Armando Rodriquez, Ciudad 
Trujillo, 1944), pp. 160-3, 317-21, 348-9. 
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the Republic increased the chronic turmoil. In 1869 unscrupulous 
Dominican rulers contracted the onerous Hartmont loan with an 
English banking firm. The squandering of the small sum actually 
received from this loan necessitated new loans and frequent revo- 
lutions? and eventually led to bankruptcy at the beginning of the 
twentieth century. The United States, in order to prevent Britain, 
France, Germany, and Belgium from intervening for the protection 
of their respective bondholders, established a customs receivership 
in 1905. This receivership paid off most of the foreign debt and at 
the same time increased the revenues available to the Dominican 
Treasury. But American banking firms furthered the political 
influence of the United States, and American sugar-cane planters 
acquired extensive holdings. When Dominican leaders resisted the 
attempt of the United States to supervise the expenditures of the 
Dominican Government, the United States changed the customs 
receivership to a military government which lasted from 1916 to 
1924. In 1930 Trujillo exploited a new turbulent situation to get 
himself ‘elected’ President. The last thirty years have been the Era 
of Trujillo. 

This Era poses the usual problems which confront the historians 
of a dictatorship. They must analyse the liabilities and the assets of a 
dictatorship: the suppression of civil liberties, the driving into exile 
of opponents, the murders; and, on the other hand, the undeniable 
material improvements. Historians must also seek to establish the 
reciprocal relationship between the ‘Great Man’ and the ‘Great 
Events’. 

Trujillo, except for brief interludes, was President from 1930 to 
1952 when he engineered the election of his brother Héctor. The 
latter, a puppet of the Generalissimo, held office until 3 August 
1960 when he resigned because of ‘ill health’. His successor, Vice- 
President Joaquin Balaquer, has been one of the most sycophantic 
adulators of the Dictator. Since 1931 Trujillo has permitted only 
one party, the Partido Dominicano. When women were first granted 
the suffrage in 1942, they were as vociferous as the men in cam- 
paigning for the one-party candidates.? Even if there had been an 
opposition party, Trujillo’s control of the press, the radio, and the 
election machinery would have rendered the chances of opposition 

1 There were some twenty-two governments between 1865 and 1899, and 
General Ulises Heureaux ruled for twelve of these years, 1887-99. See Sumner 
Welles, Naboth’s Vineyard: The Dominican Republic, 1844-1924 (2 vols., New 


York, 1928), passim. 
* The writer witnessed the campaign. 
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candidates as hopeless as those under the dictatorships of Salazar, 
Stalin, Mussolini, Hitler, and Franco. 

The number of Trujillo’s opponents who were imprisoned, 
murdered, exiled, or cajoled into supporting him has been estimated 
at several thousands. The most notorious case, that of Professor 
Jestis Maria Galindez de Suarez, demonstrates the difficulty of pin- 
pointing the number. Galindez, a bitter critic of Trujillo, had fled 
to New York where he became a professor at Columbia University. 
On 12 March 1956 he mysteriously disappeared after entering a sub- 
way station in downtown New York. On 3 December of the same 
year Gerald Lester Murphy, an American private aeroplane pilot, 
died mysteriously in Ciudad Trujillo. Early in 1957 a Dominican 
aviator, Octavio Antonio de la Maza, was reported to have com- 
mitted suicide in prison in Ciudad Trujillo and to have left a note 
attributing his suicide to remorse because during a fight with 
Murphy the latter had fallen to his death in the sea. Dominican 
exiles in the United States, supported by many well-known 
American liberals and influential newspapers and magazines, in- 
sisted that Murphy had kidnapped Galindez and flown him to the 
Dominican Republic where he ‘died’; that de la Maza had killed 
Murphy to keep him from talking, and that de la Maza had been 
killed for the same reason. Despite demands by the United States 
State Department for an explanation from the Dominican Govern- 
ment, the culpability of the Dominican Government has not been 
judicially established. Although a noted American liberal lawyer, 
Morris Ernst, who conducted an investigation paid for by the 
Dominican Government, absolved it, many Americans continued 
to hold it responsible. Almost as notorious was the death in 1959 of 
Ram6ii Marrero, Minister of Labour, whose automobile ‘fell’ off 
the side of a mountain after he had allegedly visited Dominican 
exiles in New York City. 

Even when one discounts some of the extravagant claims made by 
Trujillo’s well-paid public relations firms, the very substantial 
material achievement since 1930 cannot be gainsaid. At that time the 
bankrupt and poverty-ridden country had a foreign debt of over 
$20 million and a total government revenue of about $7 million. In 
1940 a treaty with the United States abolished the customs collector- 
ship, and in 1947 the foreign debt was paid off in full. Once a rice- 
importing country, it became ‘the rice-bowl of the Caribbean’ with 
exports in 1958 valued at $16-5 million. Other important exports are 
coffee, cocoa beans, chocolate, leaf tobacco, meat products, and 
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fufural. This last product, which is made from bagasse (a residue of 
sugar cane), is one of the most exciting of modern synthetics, used in 
manufacturing nylon, plastics, synthetic rubber, pharmaceuticals, 

and in oil refining. 

Sugar is, however, the mainstay of the Dominican economy. In 
1959 exports to the United Kingdom amounted to £7,451,157, 
and sugar accounted for {7,220,752. This was a decline from 
£11,806,030 and {11,698,646 respectively for 1958.1 The Domini- 
can Republic exported to the United States in 1957 cane sugar of the 
value of less than {2,800,000 and in 1959 of less than £3 million. 
These figures represented about one-tenth and one-ninth respec- 
tively of the total Dominican exports to the United States. Hence, 
sugar exports to the United States, which are subject to a quota 
fixed by Congress at a price about twice that on the world market, 
do not constitute a potent United States economic weapon. This is 
all the more true because in 1957 and 1958 the total value of 
Dominican exports to all parts of the world was $161,018,320 and 
$136,614,711 respectively.* 

Dominican exports have exceeded imports by sizable sums dur- 
ing the past ten years. Since a very small percentage of this favour- 
able balance of trade is based upon the export of depleting raw 
materials such as iron ore and cement manufactured from gypsum, 
the balance is not particularly unhealthy. This balance has been 
reduced to about {5 million annually in the last five years because 
of the purchase of increased quantities of machinery and articles of 
transport, principally from the United States. While the United 
Kingdom exports and re-exports in 1959 totalled only £1,586,373, 
of which road vehicles and aircraft accounted for £626,447, the 
United States in 1955 exported to the Dominican Republic road 
transport vehicles, machinery, apparatus, and other finished 
manufactures to the order of £14 million. Germany, including the 
Federal Republic and the Soviet Zone, was second to the United 
States in the value of the export of pipe and iron fittings, iron and 
steel manufactures, machinery, and apparatus, and third with 
respect to electrical machinery and apparatus.* 


1 Information furnished by the Commercial Attaché at the British Embassy 
in Washington, October 1960. 

* Information furnished by the Commercial Attaché at the (former) Domini- 
can Republic Embassy in Washington, October 1960. 

* For United Kingdom exports, see fn. 1 above. For the others, see United 
States Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, Trade of the 
United States with Latin America, 1960 (World Trade Information Service, 
Part 3, Statistical Reports, No. 60~11). 
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Increasingly, however, the Dominican Republic boasts of its 
ability to construct its own machinery. A report in 1958 asserted that 
‘almost all the machinery required by the . . . sugar mills is built’ by 
a Dominican factory which ‘has every up-to-date installation for the 
perfect casting of iron, copper, and other industrial metals’. Per- 
haps the most grandiose and potentially important project is the 
construction of shipyards at Rio Haina, the site of one of the largest 
sugar mills in the world. One of the five planned dry docks would 
accommodate vessels up to 560 feet long and eighty-six feet wide. 
The British Ambassador tothe Dominican Republicreported in 1957 
a project for the construction of a nuclear power station at Rio Haina. 
Most of the electrical power production, 192 million kilowatt hours 
in 1957, was sold to industry. Other factories produce shoes, soap, 
furniture, hats, shirts, venetian blinds, piping for sewers, fertilizers, 
bricks, roof and floor tiles, glass, photolithic engraving, cigars, 
cigarettes, peanut oil, and the already mentioned cement and fufural. 
Trujillo has evidently been endeavouring to make his country less 
and less dependent on foreign countries. More than 2,000 miles of 
all-weather roads suitable for motor transport provide rapid move- 
ment of goods, people—and troops. The Generalissimo would, 
however, have to purchase abroad the jet planes for which a new 
airport near Boca Chica has been constructed. Jet planes would in- 
crease the number of tourists for whom there is keen competition by 
most of the Caribbean islands. 

Trujillo has maintained a balanced rhythm between agricultural 
and industrial expansion. New farm lands have been created on 
forested slopes and at the same time a programme of scientific 
reafforestation has been sponsored by his Government. About a 
hundred irrigation canals—there were said to be only four in 1930— 
have increased the arable land. The Agricultural and Industrial 
Bank, established in 1943, has made loans and given free land to 
farmers, made available more than 1,000 tractors and other agri- 
cultural machinery, and provided tools and instruction in the use of 
machinery. The completion of a cadastral survey has further en- 
couraged farmers to become owners of their plots of land. 

The Generalissimo attracted foreign capital investments by his 
tight control of both the government and the economy and by 
special inducements such as the acquisition of necessary properties, 
convertibility of currency, and a fairly long-term exemption from 
taxes and import duties. As these investors gaze upon the Cuban 
scene in October 1960, they are probably even more disposed to 
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overlook the apparatus of dictatorship in the Dominican Republic. 
This comfortable feeling is enhanced by the Dominican slogan ‘No 
Time for Communists.’ 

‘This expansion of industry and agriculture raised revenues from 
$7 million in 1930 to an estimated $131,525,000 in 1957.' The 
revenues would be higher were it not for the fact that many indus- 
tries are owned by Trujillo, his family, and numerous sycophants. 
Some critics assert that their personal fortune amounts to at least 
$500 million. 

The syphoning-off of such a large sum has, of course, reduced 
Government expenditures. Naturally, a disproportionate amount of 
the Budget is allocated to the armed forces, usually about one- 
fourth of the total Budget of some $120 million. The item for the 
‘Presidency’ was budgeted in 1956 at $5,533,868. Great strides have 
been made in education and the fine arts, public health, welfare, and 
social assistance. But these Budget items were relatively low in 1956: 
$9,240,135 for education and fine arts, $4,736,623 for public health, 
and $2,085,168 for welfare and social assistance, or a little more than 
one-seventh of the total expenditures. The Public Works depart- 
raent, which received $8,929,936 in 1956, constructs some of the 
most modern and modernistic highways and government buildings* 
but also numerous monuments and other tributes to “The Bene- 
factor’, “The Father of His Country’. Some of these monuments, as 
well as private residences and automobile licence plates, have the 
inscription ‘Dios y Trujillo’. Recent visitors have told the writer 
that behind some of the buildings are slums which are not a part of 
the escorted tour. 

It can hardly be gainsaid that Trujillo has played a major role in 
transforming his country. Were it not for the facts that he is a dic- 
tator and that the term ‘Operation Bootstrap’ has been applied to 
Puerto Rico, some of Trujillo’s public relations men would prob- 
ably have added the phrase to their adulatory descriptions. What 
manner of man is the Generalissimo? 

Despite the somewhat farcical efforts of his official biographers to 
prove that he is of ‘noble, pure Castilian blood’, the evidence is con- 
vincing that he has some Negro blood. He is a light-brown mulatto; 


1 For information about the developments see United Kingdom, Board of 
Trade, Overseas Economic Surveys: Dominican Republic: Economic and Com- 
mercial orn in the Dominican Republic (London, 195'7) and United States 

Bureau of Foreign Commerce, World Trade In- 
formation Service, Part 3, Statistical Reports. 

* See U.K., Overseas Economic Surveys, op. cit., p. 23. 
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his brother Héctor is so dark that he has been called ‘El Negro’. He 
probably had only four years of formal education. There seems to be 
no legal evidence extant that he was—as is sometimes stated—a 
‘cattle rustler’ or that he was imprisoned for forgery and theft 
during the American Occupation of 1916 to 1924. But he did learn 
much about military government during this period when he became 
a colonel in the National Police. In 1927 he rose to the rank of 
general commanding the Dominican Army, the new name for the 
National Police.* 

His control of the army enabled him to win the ‘election’ for 
President in 1930. A devastating hurricane in that year provided 
him with the opportunity to lay the foundation for his police state. 
But neither the turmoil preceding the elections nor the hurricane 
explains how he emerged the victor in the elections, how he in- 
augurated with extraordinary vigour his programme of reconstruc- 
tion after the hurricane, and how he has retained power since that 
time. Moreover, Trujillo seems to be the only member of his family 
endowed with the qualities which have enabled him to maintain a 
dictatorship longer than that of any contemporary individual except 
Prime Minister Salazar of Portugal. Historians can do little more 
than record the facts. Psychologists can perhaps ‘explain’ Salazar, 
Mussolini, Hitler, Lenin, Stalin, and Khrushchev. 

That Trujillo works hard is conceded even by most of his severest 
critics. They also recognize his pride in gaining respect for the 
Dominican people. Even his insistence that peasants coming into 
cities shall wear shoes—which are sometimes sandals—is an indica- 
tion of this pride. More important is the fact that this pride drove 
him to pay off the foreign debt and to prevent foreign meddling in 
or control of the country. 

The human resources of the Dominican Republic presented a 
difficult problem. In 1950 the total population was 2,135,872. Only 
about 14 per cent were white, some 16 per cent Negroes, and 70 
per cent coloured. There were about 9,000 Englishmen, and about 
0-02 per cent Orientals, largely Chinese.* Most Dominicans, es- 
pecially the non-whites, had received little formal education. 
Onerous debts and frequent revolutions had left most of them im- 

1 A typical eul is Lawrence de Besault, President Trujillo: His Work and 
the Dominican Republic (3rd ed., Santiago, Dominican Republic, 1941). The most 
recent indictment is German Ornes, Trujillo: Little Caesar of the Caribbean 
(Edinburgh, New York, Toronto, 1958). 

2? Dominican Republic, Album Estadistico Grdfico, MCMLXIV, Ajfio del 


Centenario (Ciudad Trujillo, 1944), Lamina 7 and preceding pages (pages not 
numbered). 
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poverished. Moreover, even in 1950, 76-2 per cent of the total 
population lived in villages of fewer than 500 inhabitants; the per- 
centage was probably higher in 1930. Of the 508,551 urban dwellers 
in 1950, 183,553 or 23-8 per cent lived in the capital city, Ciudad 
Trujillo. The population density of the Republic as a whole was 44-1 
per square kilometre, whereas in Haiti it was 112-1 per square 
kilometre.* 

On the other hand, the natural resources of the Dominican 
Republic are not inconsiderable. The Cibao Valley, about 150 miles 
long and from ten to thirty miles wide, is one of the most fertile in 
the West Indies. Several rivers have made possible numerous irriga- 
tion projects. Arable land, including the principal sugar-producing 
region in the south-east, constitutes about 30 per cent of the total 
surface. None of the plains in Haiti is as large or as fertile as Cibao 
Valley or the south-eastern region.. The rainfall is rarely heavy 
enough to cause rivers to overflow their course or to destroy crops. 
Despite wide variations in temperature the climate is on the whole 
equable. The humidity, except in some places near sea level, is not 
excessive. There have been no major earthquakes or hurricanes in 
recent years. Haiti, on the other hand, has suffered some devastating 
hurricanes in recent years. These differences in population den- 
sity, extent of arable land, and number and intensity of hur- 
ricanes account in part for the relative backwardness of Haiti. But 
even some Haitians have yearned at times for a dictatorship a la 
Trujillo. 

Trujillo has also benefited from the generally benign attitude of 
the United States. The hot and cold policy of the United States to- 
ward this dictatorship is understandable not only because of the 
sizable American investments which are not likely te be expro- 
priated so long as Trujillo remains in power, and because of his 
recent unremitting opposition to Communism, but also because the 
United States has a guided missile tracking station and other mili- 
tary installations in the Dominican Republic. These facts explain in 
large measure the friendship shown to Trujillo by President 
Eisenhower, Vice-President Nixon, and other high-ranking United 
States officials. When Trujillo’s eldest son, Rafael, Jr, failed to grad- 
uate—because of excessive absences—from the United States Army 
Command and General Staff School at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, 
Trujillo retaliated by temporarily denying the United States the 


* United States Department of Commerce, Census Atlas Maps of Latin 
America: Greater Antilles, Map 6. 
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use of military installations.’ Friendly relations were soon restored. 

The United States is further impeded in its policy towards 
Trujillo by reason of its Good Neighbour Policy, enunciated by 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt in his inaugural address of 1933, 
and by its acceptance, at the Seventh International Conference of 
American States at Montevideo in 1933, of the principle of non- 
intervention. But what constitutes intervention? Does it mean only 
the use of force or does it include diplomatic interposition or indeed 
the absence of diplomatic interposition? It can hardly be denied that 
the U.S. helped Batista to remain in power in Cuba by refraining 
from ‘intervening’ against him. Nor that the United States embargo 
on arms and ammunition to Batista hastened his overthrow by 
Castro. Likewise, the failure of the United States to exercise 
sufficient diplomatic and economic pressure to cause the over- 
throw of Castro may be, and in some quarters is, interpreted as 
intervention in his behalf. 

Today, in mid-October 1960, it may be argued that the failure of 
the United States to intervene decisively against Trujillo constitutes 
intervention in his behalf. Diplomatic relations were severed on 
26 August 1960 following the unanimous decision of the Foreign 
Ministers of the American States at San José on 20 August to break 
off diplomatic relations with the Trujillo regime and to apply 
economic sanctions against it. But this can be considered little more 
than a slap on the wrist, since there has been no reduction of the 
quota of Dominican sugar imported into the United States. The 
only action which could be regarded as an economic sanction has 
been the persistent refusal by the State Department, acting through 
the Department of Agriculture, to authorize purchases of sugar 
from the Dominican Republic in excess of its assigned quota to 
replace Cuba’s sugar exports to the U.S., although such supple- 
mentary purchases were authorized during July and August from 
twelve countries, including five Latin American countries that do 
not have U.S. sugar quotas. 

There remains the intriguing question whether acts of the 
Organization of American States (0.A.S.), a regional organization 
authorized by the Charter of the United Nations,’ are subject to the 


1 See Julio Garcia Lourdes, “The Dominican Republic Blazes the Path to 
Progress’, Auge (Mexico City), 16 August 1955, for evidence of the friendship of 
American Government officials. The English press followed with curious but 
restrained interest the extra-curricular activities of Rafael, Jr. ae 4 

® See “The Organization of American States’, by Gordon Connell-Smith, in 
The World Today, October 1960. 
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formidable Article 2, paragraph 7 of the Charter which states: 
‘Nothing contained in the present Charter shall authorize the 
United Nations to intervene in matters which are essentially within 
the domestic jurisdiction of any state.’ 

For the time being Trujillo seems to be safe from sufficiently 
strong ‘non-intervention’ that might cause him to topple from 
power. The opposition of the Catholic hierarchy, which contributed 
to the overthrow of Perén, Jiménez, and Castro, seems to be muted. 
Trujillo apparently feels that he does not need to organize ‘spon- 
taneous’ demonstrations demanding that he again become Presi- 
dent. Or is it that he does not have the physical and mental strength 
to take over the ceremonial duties of President? The lack of reliable 
information in the United States—the severance of diplomatic re- 
lations led to the withdrawal of the United States Information Ser- 
vice—makes it extremely risky to forecast events in the Dominican 
Republic. 

Britain has a considerable interest in the outcome. The United 
Kingdom during the first seven months of 1957 took 42-6 per cent 
of the Dominican exports, as compared with 25 -3 per cent in 1956 
and 20-6 per cent in 1954. During the same period, the United 
States took 31-4, 45-1, 56-6, and 21-8 per cent respectively of all 
such exports. The United Kingdom also has an interest in the main- 
tenance of peace in the Caribbean. Trujillo has ‘No Time for Com- 
munism’, but Castro does, and he is making threatening gestures at 
Guantanamo Bay.' Will the free world continue to support the 
dictator Trujillo because he is the principal bulwark against poten- 
tial Soviet and Chinese ‘non-intervention’? 


Rayrorp W. LOGAN 


4 See above, Note of the Month, p. 459. 


Progress East of the Oder—Neisse 


Recent Developments in the Polish Western 
Territories 


Up to two or three years ago a visit to the Polish Western territories 
was an interesting but still rather gloomy experience. After the war 
the area was even worse off than most of Central Europe. Following 
the bombing and fighting came the mass transfers of population 
arranged at Potsdam. In 1945 it was estimated that the area’s in- 
dustrial capacity had been reduced by 60 per cent. Forty-five per 
cent of its urban dwellings and over go per cent of its livestock had 
been destroyed. Four-fifths of its cultivable land was lying fallow. 
The Government set up a Ministry for the Recovered Territories 
under Mr Gomulka in the autumn of that year, but the situation in 
Poland as a whole was too serious for it to concentrate its attention 
on them. The city of Warsaw had been 85 per cent destroyed and 
during the next decade 1 milliard old bricks were sent from Wroc- 
law, itself over two-thirds destroyed, to help to rebuild the capital. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that until recently Wroclaw was on 
the whole still depressing to look at, with areas of desolation and 
heaps of rubble waiting to be cleared away. Nor is it surprising that 
the process of resettlement and economic reconstruction of the 
whole area was far from being completed. 

The Western territories make a very different impression on a 
visitor today. For a historian, a sociologist, or a lover of freedom 
who sympathizes with Poland’s ordeal as a nation, there can be few 
more stimulating or moving experiences than to travel through this 
area now and find out what is going on. 

Its total population at present exceeds 7-6 million, compared 
with 8-6 million before the war. The official estimate of the Polish 
indigenous population in 1945 is about 1-2 million, of whom 
300,000 have since died. The estimate for the Germans living in the 
area in 1958 was 6,000, while a reputable West German source put 
it at over 35,000. In any case, over 6-6 million of the present in- 
habitants were not there when the war ended. According to official 
sources this number is made up approximately as follows: 

Children born in the Western territories since 1945 2°6 million 


Settlers from other regions in Poland 2:1 million 
Persons repatriated from the U.S.S.R. 1-7 million 
Re-immigrants from the West 0-2 million 
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What has been achieved in the Western territories since the war has 
therefore been done by people preponderantly new to the area. Their 
youthfulness is remarkable. Over a third of them, as the above 
figures show, were born since the war. The Polish birth-rate during 
the 1950s has been the highest in Europe apart from Albania, vary- 
ing between 30-7 per thousand in 1950 and 26-3 in 1958. The rate 
for the Western territories has exceeded that for the rest of Poland 
by figures ranging from 47 to 37 per cent. In 1958 in the city of 
Szczecin, 36-4 per cent of the population were under eighteen and 
79°77 per cent under forty. At one stage the average age of workers in 
the Szczecin shipyards was between twenty-two and twenty-three. 

The term ‘Western territories’ is misleading but convenient. It is 
used to describe those areas in the west, south-west, and north of 
Poland which were part of the German State before the war and 
which were placed by the Potsdam: agreement under Polish ad- 
ministration pending the final peace settlement. In default of further 
joint action by the Powers concerned they have become de facto part 
of the Polish State, the Poles maintaining the view that the states- 
men at Potsdam would not have arranged for the wholesale transfer 
of population had they not envisaged that the settlement would be 
lasting. The territories comprise the whole of the provinces of 
Koszalin, Szczecin, Zielona Géra, Wroclaw, and Opole, the greater 
part of Olsztyn, nearly a third of Gdarisk, and small strips of 
Bialystok, Katowice, and Poznari. Usually they are equated with the 
first seven provinces. This makes statistical accuracy difficult, but 
the discrepancies are small provided account is taken of the fact that 
the former German industrial towns of Gliwice, Bytom, and Zabrze 
have been incorporated in the province of Katowice. 

In his book, Unter polnischer Verwaltung, which was published in 
1957,! Charles Wasserman wrote as follows: 


No one concerns himself about the fact that East Prussia, Eastern 
Pomerania, East Brandenburg, and Silesia were settled for centuries by 
Germans. Here was once a border country without civilization. With few 
exceptions it was the Germans who introduced culture and civilization 
here. Today this same country sinks back again into its original state. Far, 
far indeed, has its decay already advanced.* 


In recent controversies between Poland and Germany the Poles 
have, on the whole, shown more restraint and common sense than 
German revisionists. But it is this kind of statement which makes 
them bitter and emotional. 

1 Hamburg, Bliichert-Verlag. * Writer’s translation. 
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For several generations before Hitler came to power more than 
24 million Germans took part in the flight, the Ostflucht, from the 
present Western territories. Hindenburg devoted vast sums of 
money to the Osthilfe in an endeavour to keep the landowners in the 
East solvent, and the apparatus of Nazi propaganda was directed to 
checking the flow of East Germans towards the West. In contrast to 
this record the Poles during the past fifteen years, under exception- 
ally difficult conditions, have made the best effort so far to develop 
the area effectively. Much still remains to be done. The destroyed 
cities have not yet been fully rebuilt. Agricultural production is still 
below the pre-war standard. But within a few years the population 
will exceed the 1939 level, the number employed in industry already 
does so, and the total industrial output is much higher than it was 
before the war. Already the province of Wroclaw has the highest 
industrial production in Poland after Katowice. 

The main tasks have been to rebuild the damaged economy, to 
integrate the new population, and to plan industrial development 
on such a scale as will absorb the increased numbers of young people 
who will reach working age during the next few years. At present 
children born during the war are entering employment, but in 1964 
and 1965 the post-war bulge years will take full effect, and by 1966 
the number of young people between the ages of fifteen and nine- 
teen will have more than doubled. 

In many ways the situation presents an ideal opportunity for 
planners in a socialist economy. The area is comparatively unde- 
veloped and has considerable, if not abundant, natural resources. 
The population is young and enterprising, and its members are 
not so firmly attached to their places of residence as to make move- 
ment of workers a serious problem. The Government has political 
as well as economic motives for wishing the region to prosper and 
has increased the funds allocated to it under the new five-year plan 
starting next year. After Mr Gomulka’s return to power in 1956, the 
Ministry for the Recovered Territories having ceased to exist, a 
Government Committee for the Western Territories was set up with 
Vice-Premier Zenon Nowak as chairman, and an extraordinary 
Parliamentary Committee as well. An officially sponsored Society 
for the Development of the Western Territories was also estab- 
lished which, through the voluntary membership of its local com- 
mittees, has accomplished a great deal. Furthermore, the inherent 
weaknesses of a planned economy, corruption, lack of discipline, 
and inefficiency, from which Poland is by no means free, are 
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less likely to become serious problems in a part of the country 
which receives so much public attention and where so much is at 
stake. 

Industrial development is taking three different forms: the re- 
construction and expansion of industries already in existence or 

especially suited to the localities in which they have grown up, the 
utilization of hitherto neglected natural resources, and the establish- 
ment of suitable new secondary industries—secondary from a 
national point of view—in regions with insufficient resources to 
determine the economic pattern. 

For obvious reasons the first of these received priority after the 
war: in a country where so much had to be done it required the least 
effort and capital expenditure. In this category came the heavy in- 
dustries of Wroclaw, the great expansion of the chemical industry 
at Kedzierzyn, in the province of Opole, which was started by 
I. G. Farben during the war, and the sugar factories and food- 
processing plants needed owing to the area’s basically agricultural 
character. In Wroclaw, also, the present emphasis on electronics is 
to be explained, partly at least, by the presence of a distinguished 
specialist in the subject at the city’s technical college. 

The second type of development has been made possible as a 
result of successful geological surveys carried out with the co- 
operation of the School of Mining in Cracow. The discoveries have 
included deposits of zinc and lead ores, large formations of brown 
coal, particularly in Wroclaw and Zielona Gora, and near the border 
of the same two provinces, between Legnica and Glogéw, what may 
turn out to be the richest copper deposits in Europe. 

With the development of Polish industry there is an urgent need 
for more electric power. One of the most economical methods of 
using brown coal is to generate power from it near the mines to save 
transport costs. Over the long term therefore it is planned to build a 
series of power stations on the brown-coal fields in the Western 
territories. The one project which is already well under way is at 
Turoszéw, in the extreme south-west corner of Poland south of 
Zgorzelec (Gérlitz). It is one of the largest and most impressive in- 
dustrial developments in Poland, and the total cost will be between 
10 and 12 million zloties. A vast new open-cast brown-coal field is 
being opened up to yield 12 million tons a year, 11 million of which 
will be used for a power station to have an ultimate productive 
capacity of 1,400 megawatts. Half of the current will be consumed 
in the province of Wroclaw and the remainder will be shared by five 
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other provinces, some of it going as far east as the western extremi- 
ties of Warsaw and Lublin provinces. The total output is intended 
for internal Polish use, but the current will be linked up in a net- 
work with East Germany, Czechoslovakia, and the Soviet Union, so 
that it can be used, if necessary, to help the other countries at times 
of peak consumption. 

The newly discovered copper deposits near Glogéw should en- 
able Poland to produce eventually over 100,000 tons of copper a 
year. One mine is going into operation this year, and two or three 
more are to follow at intervals of about eighteen months. 

Another of the natural resources of the Western territories, 
scarcely however a new discovery, is the sea. A remarkable and 
characteristic development is the enterprise with which the econo- 
mic potentialities of the sea and the sea coast are being exploited. 

The greatest achievement in the case of the harbours has been the 
speed and efficiency with which the serious war damage has been 
repaired. Allied bombing was followed by deliberate destruction by 
the Germans before they left. Over 40 per cent of the installations of 
the three main ports, Gdynia, Gdarisk, and Szczecin, were destroy- 
ed. In Gdynia harbour there were twenty-three wrecks and the 
Germans had mined seven kilometres of quay at intervals of twenty 
metres. In Szczecin only three out of a total of 156 cranes were still 
in action. Now Poland has more harbour capacity than she at 
present needs. In 1959 the total tonnage of goods loaded and un- 
loaded in the three ports respectively was 5-5, 5-2, and 7-3 million. 
In Szezecin there have been two interesting developments since 
the war. It has been necessary to redesign the harbour approaches 
taking into account the dominant north-south rather than east-west 
lines of communication, as the port now serves west and south 
Poland, East Germany, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary rather than 
Berlin and East Prussia. Also nearly 100 per cent of the dockers had 
had no previous experience of the job before they started work after 
the war. 

In the last ten years too there has been an astonishing growth of 
the Polish shipbuilding industry. Before the war there was scarcely 
any shipbuilding in Poland, although one ship was launched at 
Gdynia in 1938. Now there are large shipyards at each of the three 
big ports, and Poland ranks eleventh amongst the world’s ship- 
builders. In 1958 the tonnage completed amounted to 174,900. For 
the next five years the order books are almost full, and in 1965 the 
output is expected to double the 1958 figure. Here again Szczecin 
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has had to cope with the problem of a new population with little or 
no experience of life in a seaport. When the first ship was launched 
there in 1952 there was not one experienced engineer in the ship- 
yards, which had to depend on consultants from Gdarisk and 
Gdynia. Now the situation is very different. 

The greater part of Polish shipbuilding has been for export, but 
during the last three years the proportion retained for domestic 
shipping lines has become larger. No doubt under the stimulus of 
the shipbuilding industry, the Polish mercantile marine had in- 
creased to a total of 610,000 tons by the end of last year, as compared 
with 86,500 tons in 1938. This has been accompanied by a consider- 
able growth in the fishing industry, the total catch of sea fish amount- 
ing to 145,900 tons in 1959 contrasted with 33,000 tons in 1938. 

One final possibility for using the economic possibilities of the 
sea has not been neglected—the development of the towns and vil- 
lages along the Baltic coast for tourist purposes. During the 
Stalinist period long stretches of coast were inaccessible for security 
reasons, but since October 1956 the restrictions have been few. The 
development of the seaside tourist industry has been a boon, par- 
ticularly for the provinces of Szczecin and Koszalin and for town- 
dwellers throughout Poland with whom a holiday at the sea is very 
popular. 

The importance of introducing suitable secondary industries into 
an area is in inverse proportion to the availability of natural re- 
sources. It is therefore of special significance in the cases of Kos- 
zalin and Olsztyn and also, to a lesser extent, Zielona Géra and 
Szczecin. In this connection a planned economy has great advant- 
ages. For the good of an area the Government can take action which 
few or none would be prepared to take under a system of private 
enterprise. Sometimes it involves transferring concerns from in- 
dustrial areas in central Poland where there is no lack of employ- 
ment. More often it will mean setting up a large number of small 
enterprises which do not utilize bulky raw materials or for which ma- 
terials must in any case be imported from abroad. The following are 
three typical examples. In wooded areas factories for making 
matches, furniture, and pressed wood have been set up. In the town 
of Zielona Géra a highly successful enterprise is producing many 
different types of electrical meter: it already employs 1,000 workers 
and the number is expected to rise to 2,500 within four years. In the 
rural areas of the same province it is planned to develop fresh-water 
fisheries, because the land is poor and there are 25,000 hectares of 
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lakes and ponds. In general, one is left with the impression that even 
in the worst endowed districts the obstacles will somehow be over- 
come and jobs found for at least most of the children who will be 
seeking employment before long. 

Although the Western territories must rely on industry to absorb 
their growing labour force, the area’s economy has traditionally been 
based mainly on agriculture, which is still of vital importance to the 
territories themselves and to Poland. 

There are several reasons why agriculture has tended to lag be- 
hind industry in these regions. First, the new settlers mostly came 
from places where farming conditions were different. Secondly, the 
desolation and damage were disheartening in the extreme and were 
accentuated by the feeling of political uncertainty which at first pre- 
vailed. Thirdly, before October 1956 the Government notoriously 
neglected agriculture and failed to provide for it the investment 
funds of which in this area it was particularly in need. Lastly, farm- 
ing in the Western territories had always been on a comparatively 
large scale; as a result, more than twice as much land was allotted 
to State farms there (about 26 per cent) as the average for Poland as 
a whole; and, as Mr Gomulka admitted in his big speech of 20 Oc- 
tober 1956, the State farms were at the time proving to be the least 
efficient in Poland. 

The first two of these difficulties have largely been overcome by 
time. There are many indications that farmers are becoming 
attached to their land, and it is a healthy sign that some of them have 
become disputatious about their rights and their boundaries. Since 
1956 the Government has given more funds to the Western terri- 
tories for agriculture, and the farmers themselves have increased 
the scale of their investments. The State farms also are being more 
efficiently managed. Heavy deficits have been reduced to small 
deficits and in some cases even turned into modest profits. There is 
more mechanization, greater use of fertilizers, and the principle is 
now becoming generally accepted that the director of a State farm 
should be a graduate of an agricultural college as well as a good 
practical farmer. 

For the improvement of Polish agriculture as a whole the Govern- 
ment has laid down the principle that co-operation and collectiviza- 
tion can only be successful if they are voluntary. In June of last year 
it decided to centre its efforts round the encouragement and sub- 
sidizing of the so-called agricultural circles, voluntary associations 
of farmers which have a long and good record in the Polish country- 
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side. Even conservative agricultural experts in Poland agree that 
the ‘parcelization’ tendency is the worst enemy of efficiency and 
that yields can most easily be improved through mechanization 
facilitated by organization on a larger scale. From the point of view 
of the future, therefore, the Western territories have substantial 
advantages on their side. It is a hopeful sign that their agricultural 
circles have been buying a large number of tractors and in several 
provinces are experimenting with cultivating limited areas of land 
in common. In 1958 the area already produced a third of Poland’s 
grain crop and over a quarter of its cattle, pigs, and sheep. 

Since the number of children of school age is so large the pro- 
vision of adequate school accommodation has naturally been a 
serious problem. It has been complicated by the fact that in the rural 
districts the Germans used a system of one-class or two-class 
schools, in which children of very different ages were taught to- 
gether, whereas the Polish educational system is based on the seven- 
class school. Consequently the buildings inherited were often un- 
suitable for present purposes. However, the very extent of the prob- 
lem has acted as a stimulus. The provincial and city authorities 
have been so keenly aware of the urgency of the need that special 
efforts have been made to meet it. As a result, the accommodation 
position does not appear to be worse than in other parts of the 
country, where since the war a two- or three-shift system has often 
been unavoidable. Many teachers have had to be brought in from 
other parts of Poland, though the supply is now adequate. Some 
educationists in Warsaw maintain that standards in the West are 
not as high as in central Poland but, if this judgment is to some 
degree justified, it reflects a state of affairs in which the territories 
will not in the end acquiesce. 

In higher education there have been important developments 
since the war. There were formerly seven institutions of university 
standing in the area, including six training colleges for teachers, with 
a total of 7,000 students. There are now twenty-one institutions with 
over 46,000 students, some of the most important being the Uni- 
versity of Wroclaw, the Medical Schools at Gdarisk, Szczecin, 
Wroclaw, and Zabrze, four Technical Colleges, and three Schools 
of Agriculture. They provide higher educational facilities for the 
youth of the area, many of whom before the war attended universi- 
ties in other parts of Germany. They have helped in the rapid re- 
placement of the many thousands of Polish doctors, teachers, and 
other university graduates, who were deliberately annihilated by 
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the Nazis during the occupation. Their main function in the future 
will be to train the scholars, teachers, doctors, and the innumerable 
engineers and technical specialists required by an increasingly 
industrialized society. 

Cultural life in the territories is still in the experimental stage 
except in such important centres as Wroclaw and Gdarisk where 
there were traditions on which to build. But the achievements have 
already been impressive. For example, Koszalin and Zielona Géra, 
two new provincial capitals with about 40,000 and 50,000 inhabit- 
ants respectively, both have a symphony orchestra and a theatre 
which give performances in the capital and tour smaller centres in 
the provinces. Zielona Gora, before the war a quiet country town 
with only 26,000 inhabitants, has also an active cultural society, 
founded on private initiative, which carries out many forms of 
activity, historical, ethnographical, and artistic, and runs a cultural 
periodical. There is a lively interest in the theatre and music 
throughout Poland. A leading English pianist recently toured 
Poland, including the Western territories, and told the writer that, 
although owing to exchange regulations the venture was not profit- 
able financially, he would always be happy to return to such pleasant 
and appreciative audiences. 

An achievement which strikes every visitor is the reconstruction 
of historic buildings which has already been carried out. Outstand- 
ing examples are the old town in Gdansk, the town hall and market 
square in Wroclaw, and Wroclaw cathedral. The cathedral, which 
was to a large extent destroyed, has been entirely reglazed with 
modern stained glass that suits the Gothic character of the building 
and is of a high artistic standard. Poland is fortunate in having the 
craftsmen who can restore the old decorations with accuracy and 
skill. But it is not all a matter of luck. In Gdarisk a State planning de- 
partment and workshop have been set up to deal with restoration 
work. Young craftsmen are being trained in special vocational 
schools, while planners and supervisors are produced by the Fine 
Arts Departments of Cracow and Torun universities. 

Perhaps the most significant recent development is the social in- 
tegration of the people who came originally from such a wide 
variety of places. It is the result of the growing up of a new genera- 
tion who arrived in the territories as young children and can re- 
member no other homes. It is due also to the pride of the older in- 
habitants in what they have achieved. It is reflected in the growth of 
interest in local history and customs and in the formation of regional 
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societies which take pride in their villages and towns and in the 
preservation of historical monuments. A sense of adventure remains 
but the people are no longer newcomers in a strange territory. 


RIcHARD Hiscocks 
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